THE   SECOND  WORLD   WAR:   FIRST  PHASE

could employ synthetics, the output of the Rumanian wells and a portion
of the Baku production; for iron she was dependent upon Sweden, whose
ore reached her via die Norwegian port of Narvik.

In the spring of 1940 a profound uneasiness was current in France and
England; both parliaments were complaining of the management of
the war.   Paul Reynaud, who had been reproaching Daladier for his
lack of initiative, defeated him in the Chamber, and became Premier.
Earlier in April the Allies thought they would 'cut the iron route* by
planting mines along the coast of Norway and Germany thereupon
moved into Denmark and Norway.  She quickly occupied the harbours
and airports, but did not send an expedition in force, and it seemed as
though an Allied counter-attack would be feasible. It was tried. General
Bediouart and his Alpine Chasseurs, supported by an English fleet,
recaptured Narvik, but in die light of German air superiority, the
British cabinet judged the operation too risky, and Norway was aban-
doned.    Already German armoured divisions were massed along the
borders of Belgium and Holland, and an attack was to be expected.  It
took place on die morning of May loth, Germany violating the neutrality
of Belgium, die Netherlands and Luxembourg. General Gamelin ordered
the Groupc d'Annees du Nord to move forward, its left stretching as far
as Holland and its main body coming to a halt along the Dyle. Sedan was
the pivot for this movement.  The Belgians gave cover from Antwerp
to Namur. Thus the Allied armies emerged from behind their reinforced
concrete shell and ventured into open country. But Hitler's plan was not
to attack frontally; the basic task of the German armour was to cross the
Ardennes and the Meuse, to break through the front at Sedan, and then
to dash for the sea, clinging to the river basins of the Somme and the
Aisne. This movement was to sever the Allied army group in Belgium
from its bases.  It succeeded because the numerical superiority of the
German air force was crushing; because German tactics, a combination
of dive-bombing and tank attacks, produced the effect of surprise and
made it possible to push the fighting into the undefended rear; because
the sector attacked was not fortified in depth; and because supplies were
lacking, especially anti-tank guns.    'Even Joan of Arc couldn't have
stopped tanks with a pea-shooter*, as one American correspondent put it.
By the fifth day of the offensive, a gap thirty miles wide had been
torn in the French front, at the spot where the Ninth Army had been
stationed. Through this hole poured the German armoured divisions on
their race to the sea. The road to Paris lay open; from Belgium there
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